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seldom that a book is so beautifully and so adequately illustrated. The pic- 
tures are well drawn, well composed, and the reproductions are exceptionally 
good in color, being free from the usual crudities of color work of this kind. 

D. 

Beautiful Britain. The Channel Islands. By Joseph E. Morris. 64 pp. 
12 illustrations and index. Adam & Charles Black, London, 1911. 75c. 
9x6^. 

The Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark and lesser islands that compose the 
Channel Islands are here described in their picturesque aspects with many his- 
torical allusions and remarks on early buildings and other antiquities. The 
plates, though highly colored, are pleasing. In a few words on the famous 
cattle of Jersey and Guernsey the author speaks of the Jersey cow as "rather 
big" while Guernsey "has a smaller breed of cattle," a statement that may 
surprise American owners of these breeds. 

GENERAL 

Accidents of an Antiquary's Life. By D. G. Hogarth, x and 176 pp. 
40 illustrations. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1910. $2.50. 9x6. 

The title does not well convey the gist of the contents until the volume has 
been read, then it seems very appropriate. The chapters deal with the diver- 
sions, the journeys and the complications associated with the work of the author 
rather than with his calling. The book opens with a modest account of Ho- 
garth's introduction to archaeology. Then follows a complete departure from 
the chosen path of the antiquary while following the author's experiences as a 
reporter for an English newspaper during the trouble in the Balkans. All this 
is told in an interesting and fascinating way. With it all there is given a 
glimpse of Crete, which was the scene of his journalistic career. Next, and now 
once more as an antiquary, the story of Lycia and its inhabitants is considered. 
Then back he goes to Crete. Included in this chapter is a forceful account of 
extensive erosion during a gale which swept the island. The spectacle is 
vividly described, and while it was perhaps unusual because of its suddenness, 
it gives a good illustration of changes which are more generally recorded over 
a series of years. The story is a capital account of excessive erosion, and one 
cannot be surprised that the beholders "cowered. watching how primeval earth 
was carved." The next chapter describes the Nile fens. The delta area has 
rarely been brought to attention so strongly as by this short chapter, though it 
deals with very limited phases of it. This chapter and the account of the 
storm mentioned above will be, to those who seek vivid impressions of lands 
and natural forces, the most interesting portions of the book. Following is an 
account of a cruise in Levant waters, the Satalian Gulf and Cyrene. The 
author then gives to the layman a taste of his work as a "digger." He takes 
for his example the work on the great Artemision at Ephesus. The author 
seems to have chosen his most revolting example to depict and he does it with 
a keen knowledge of the possibilities of our language to convey such impres- 
sions that the reader is likely to agree with the closing words of the chapter: 
"Not too nice a trade, you see. Best let it be!" The book is written in a 
charming style and contains a number of illustrations of a variety of objects. 

R. M. Brown. 



